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Indians! 
FRANCES FROST 


Aone the tawny morning field 
cornered by asters born 

at the edge of autumn, slowly woke 
the encampment of the corn. 


Row on row the wigwams stood 
as the foggy morning broke: 
the river-mist across the land 


might have been campfire smoke. 


And there, a scarlet sumac leaf 

might have been a feather 

on the head of some young Indian brave 
scouting out the weather! 
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SCHOOLS FOR SERVICE 


Talk over ways that school helps 
you in service: 

To your community— 

Which things that you study 
help you to understand problems 
in your community? 

Which classes help you, through 
increasing your skill, in making 
gifts for local institutions? 

Make a plan and carry it out 
this month to help with one specific 
community problem. For example: 

Have a party or a play day for 
children of new war workers. 

Ask your Junior Red Cross 
chairman to get from the Red 
Cross Home Service office a list 
of things that you can make or do 
for the small children in families 
of men in service. Plan with Home 
Service workers the best way for 
your gifts to be delivered. 

Ask your Junior Red Cross 
Council for a list of public homes 
or local institutions that welcome 
Junior Red Cross services. Learn 
all you can about them: 

Who is cared for by different 
public homes and welfare groups? 

What church group, private 
agency or public fund supports 
each? 

What kinds of gifts or recrea- 
tion might the Junior Red Cross 
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SCHOOLS FOR SERVICE 


To the nation— 

Ask your Junior Red Cross 
chairman to find out what gifts 
and favors you can make for the 
armed forces in our country and 
overseas. 

Some needs that are coming up: 
Christmas favors and decorations, 
menu covers for the Navy (Junior 
High School), other things 

Some gifts that are always popular: 
Writing boards and writing port- 
folios, games of many _ kinds, 
slippers for convalescent men, tray 
favors, many other things 

Some gifts for Red Cross overseas 
workers: ““New Havens” (knit 
bed socks) for women going over- 
seas, tin coffee cans painted artis- 
tically for cold cream containers 

Ask your Junior Red Cross 
chairman to get patterns or direc- 
tions from the headquarters office 
for all gifts made for the armed 
forces or other war workers. Fol- 
low instructions exactly. Send 
only work of the highest standard. 
Ask your Junior Red Cross Council 
to help teachers and the Junior 
Red Cross chairman with inspec- 
tion. 

Find out from the Junior Red 
Cross office what gifts you can 
make for schools for the blind. 
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Part II, THE Junior Rep Cross News 


OctToser, 1943 


A Guide for Teachers 


By RutH EvELyN HENDERSON 


The October News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 

“Navajo Dancers,” “Indians!” “Candido Por- 
tinari,” “Let’s Set the Table in Spanish,” “We Werk 
for Victory Too.” é 
Geography: 

Brazil—‘Candido Portinari” 

Canada—‘The Seventh Try” 

Poland—“The Little Madonna” 

U. S. A—‘Navajo Dancers,” “The Cover,” “In- 
dians!” “Indians and the War!” “Lucky Penny,” “The 
Seventh Try,” “Enrollment Next Month!” “Igloo 
Enrolls,” “Ideas on the March” 

Other Countries—“Ideas on the March,” 
Set the Table in Spanish” 


Health and Physical Education: 
“Navajo Dancers,” “We Work for Victory Too” 


*“Let’s 


Primary Grades: 

“Navajo Dancers,” “The Baby Elephant,’ “We 
Work for Victory Too,” “Fill—In Fun,” and, for the 
teacher to read aloud, “The Little Madonna” 


Units: 

Accident Prevention—‘We Work for Victory Too” 

Adventure and Exploration—‘The Seventh Try,” 
“A Jailbird Travels” 

Animals and. Pets—‘Lucky Penny,” “The Baby 
Elephant” 

Climate—“Indians!” “The Seventh Try,” “Igloo 
Enrolls,” “The Baby Elephant” 

Family and Home—‘Lucky Penny,” “The Little 
Madonna,” “Candido Portinari,’ “The Baby Ele- 
phant” 

Folk lore—“‘Lucky Penny” can be used in discuss- 
ing beliefs and superstitions that have been handed 
down in different parts of the country. Some of 
“Grandmammy’s” sayings could be duplicated in 
other parts of the country. A leading question may 
be: Are there sayings in your family or in your crowd 
that you enjoy in a make-believe way, without really 
believing them? What are some of the sayings in this 
story that are not really true? 

Religion—“Navajo Dancers,’ “The Cover,” 
dians and the War,” “The Little Madonna” 

Service—‘Enrollment Next Month!” “Indians and 
the War,” “Igloo Enrolls,” “Ideas on the March” 

The War—“The Seventh Try,” “The Little Ma- 
donna,” “Editorials,” “Ideas on the March,” “We 
Work for Victory Too” 


In Braille 


This month the braille magazine includes, in grade 
114, from the News: “Enrollment Next Month,” “In- 
dians and the War,” “Igloo Enrolls,” “The Baby 
Elephant,” and “Ideas on the March;” in grade 2, 
“The Little Madonna;” and from the Journal, in 
grade 2, “Five Hangers Apiece” and “America to 
Germany.” 
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Material for JRC Enrollment and Program 


The Junior Red Cross chairman will secure for you 
on request the new leaflet “Opportunities for Service 
in the American Junior Red Cross” and the latest 
revision “Practical Plans for Elementary School Par- 
ticipation” and “Program for Service.” 

There is also a new play “Angel of the Crimea” 
about Florence Nightingale. Although it is not di- 
rectly on enrollment or the Junior Red Cross program, 
it might interest girls of Junior High School age in 
taking the new Home Nursing course and may also 
help with the continuing campaign to recruit nurses 
for the army and navy. 


Gift Boxes for Overseas 


The gift boxes for overseas must be delivered to 
local Junior Red Cross chairmen in time for forward- 
ing to reach the warehouse by October 25 or earlier. 
Instructions especially for teachers are printed on the 
back of the revised leaflet “American Junior Red 
Cross Gift Boxes” sent with every box. The front 
of the leaflet is addressed to Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers themselves. The activity can be used to give 
strong purpose to practice of cleanliness, neatness and 
high standards in choosing, making and packing gifts. 
The contents should not be expensive, but newness, 
rariety and appeal are essential. 


Materials for Safety Education 


Each year the American Automobile Association 
prepares ten monthly safety posters and graded les- 
son sheets for school use. For the primary grades 
there is a set of crayon color-in sheets. The theme 
this year relates safety education to wartime services 
of youth. The October poster and lesson plans feature 
Junior Red Cross services, calling attention to the 
bicycle corps for Junior and Senior High School 
members. Lesson plans apply safety rules to delivery 
of Junior Red Cross gifts to the chapter. 

A wide variety of other teaching aids includes 
“Bicycling Is Great Fun,” “School Bus Patrols,” a 
“Guide for Teaching Traffic Safety in Wartime— 
Grades 1-9;” “Play Yards are Life Savers,” safety 
playlets, films, and other specialized materials. Many 
of these helps may be obtained free, others at cost, 
through the local AAA club or by writing to the 
Traffic, Engineering and Safety Department, Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue 
at 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 


Helps with Place Geography 


As in past years, the National Geographic Association offers 
schools an illustrated periodical, “The Geographic School 
Bulletins,” which describe “places, peoples, industries, com- 
modities and scientific developments to which the news has 
directed popular interest.” Each issue contains “five bnef 
factual articles and seven illustrations or maps.” Twenty- 
five cents, to cover mailing costs, brings you the bulletin for 
thirty weeks of the school year, beginning October 1. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to the National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C. 


“To Fit Us for Better Service” 


NE essential objective of the Junior Red Cross 

program, included in the statement of aims, is 
“health of mind and body to fit us for better service.” 
There are special reasons for breakdown of children’s 
health at this time observed by educators who are 
studying current war problems. Among the most 
acute are inadequate nutrition, too little sleep, lack 
of cleanliness, improper clothing, poor facilities for 
play and exercise, fear, over-excitement, and racial 
prejudices. Most of these exist under ordinary con- 
ditions to a degree but now they are aggravated by 
the war. Overcrowding of housing and of schools in 
defense work areas, absence of both parents from 
home because of war werk, newspaper headlines, 
movies, radio and the cartoon strips, all augment feel- 
ings of insecurity and unwantedness. Having no 
place to go home to is a sad enough state to disturb 
the average child. The many influences at work to 
stimulate racial prejudices are harmful alike for those 
who are infected by them and the children against 
whom they are directed. 

These are conditions that we cannot escape in war- 
time. Overcoming the evil in them is part of the war 
we are fighting. Participation in Junior Red Cross 
service activities can help in the fight; the self respect 
and outgoing direction of thought resulting from do- 
ing things for others can lessen and counteract much 
of the harm. 


A Health Unit for First Grade 


The health unit quoted below was prepared by 
Bess E. Stone, a teacher-student in the Junior Red 
Cross course this past summer, at Western Reserve 
University. It has been changed slightly to adapt it 
to a variety of teaching situations. 


Aims: 
To make children health conscious, and through 
children, to reach the parents 
To teach certain good health procedures, such as— 
Twelve hours of sleep each night 
Proper food—leafy green and 
fruits, milk, cereals 
Outdoor exercise 
Cleanliness 
Bathe often. 
Wash hair once a week. 
Wash hands before eating and after toilet. 
Clean teeth. 
Keep everything but food away from mouth. 
Avoidance of colds— 
Keep away from others when you have a cold and 
they do. 
Use handkerchiefs or tissues to cover mouth and 
nose when coughing or sneezing. 
Care of eyes 
Good light over the left shoulder when reading. 
Do not rub eyes. 
Care of ears 
Keep things out of ears. 


yellow vegetables, 


Class-room Relationships: 
Reading—Compose health rules, 
from charts. 


Phonics—Make up health jingles, using words that 
rhyme. 


and read them 


Language—Listen to health retell the 
stories, dramatize. 

Arithmetic—Make clock faces on paper plates, tell 
time we went to bed, and when we got up, count stars 
on tooth brush charts, count handkerchiefs on chart. | 

Art and Handwork—Cut out and paste pictures 
illustrating health rules, make illustrations for 
charts, color toothbrushes for chart, make individual 
health books. 

Manuscript—Letter individual health books. 

Science—Learn names of fruits and vegetables, be 
able to distinguish between them, tell what they are 
good for. 


stories, 


Social Studies—Become familiar with some agen- 
cies that help less fortunate children. 
Teaching Devices: 

Reading Charts: 

On paper 18” x 24”, use an illustration made by 
children, or a picture cut from magazines, with a 
printed sentence below each: 

We eat fruit. 

We play outside. 

We brush our teeth. 

We wash our hands. 

We take a bath often. 

Vegetables are good for us. 

We sleep twelve hours every night. 

We use clean handkerchiefs. 

We keep our fingers out of our mouths. 

We dress for the weather. 


Toothbrush chart—Cut out and color toothbrushes. 
Paste them on a large chart, like the spokes of a wheel, 
with the handles at center. Print each child’s name 
at the brush end of the one he made. Each child 
receives a star for a week of perfect record. Use a 
different color star for each week. 

Handkerchief chart—In a large piece of tag board, 
cut slits or pockets for each child, with name below. 
Use colored squares of paper for handkerchiefs, tuck- 
ing them in the slits. Children who have clean hand- 
kerchiefs or tissues may leave them in. Those who 
do not must take them out. 

Clock Faces—On paper plates, fasten cardboard 
hands on with small brads. Each child takes his 
chart home, and sets the hands at the time he went 
to bed; next time to show when he got up. 


Junior Red Cross Service—How can we show other 
children what we have learned about how to keep 
well? Choose a baby clinic or a children’s institute, 
and make individual health books. Paste pictures 
cut from magazines on uniform sized paper. Make 
into books. Print rules or jingles under the pictures. 
Decorate the covers, or use wall paper. 

Paste large pictures illustrating some phase of the 
health program on heavy cards. Cut up and place 
in envelopes for jig-saw puzzles. 

For our part in filling Gift Boxes, buy new tooth- 
brushes, tooth paste, combs, wash cloths, and soap. 
Wash hands and desks before filling boxes. 

References—Good Habits, by Charters; Children 
Near and Far, by Gray; Health Stories, by Towse; 
Spic and Span, Colds, and Health Parade, by Andress. 





supply: 

Let the Council know what 
holidays you will make gifts for, 
this term, and what gifts. 

Have a box or a notebook in 
which you keep good ideas for 
gifts. For example: 

Make clay bowls or paper doilies 
for old people’s homes. 

YOUNG MEMBERS, FOR HALLOWE’EN 
MAKE PRESENTS FOR PEOPLE IN A 
PUBLIC HOME. CAN YOU MAKE SOME 
IN TIME FOR COLUMBUS DAY? 

Eliminate Accidents—as a 
community and national service. 

Ask your local American Auto- 
mobile Association motor club for 
the October poster and other 
materials about bicycle safety. 
Find out about traffic regulations 
for buses. Draw up rules for roller 
skaters. Ask your Red Cross 
Chapter about an accident preven- 
tion class for junior high school. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, MAKE UP TRAF- 
FIC LAWS FOR TRICYCLES AND 
ROLLER SKATES. 

Physical and Mental Fitness— 

Serve our Nation by improving 
your personal fitness for service. 
Draw up a plan for observing 
points important in personal 
health. For example: 

Cleanliness, good food, outdoor 
play and exercise, sleep and rest, 
regularity in habits, proper cloth- 
ing, dependability in carrying out 
responsibilities, playing fair, feeling 
right towards other people. 


1943 OCTOBER 


1943 


Schools for Service Through Junior Red Cross 


Prepare this month for re-enrollment in the American Junior - 


Red Cross, November 1-15. 
Make posters in every 
opportunities and responsibilities for service. 
most telling poster for a school exhibit. 
Organize Speakers’ Committees in each room. Prepare 
talks about Junior Red Cross service performed by your 
room, and exchange speakers with other rooms. 


YOUNG MEMBERS, MAKE UP A SPEECH TOGETHER, ABOUT JUNIOR 
RED CROSS WORK. PICK ORATORS TO SPEAK IN OTHER ROOMS. 


room to advertise your school’s 


Pick the 


Plan an assembly with a Parade of Service. Have members 
from the audience bring sample gifts to the stage. 


Kinds of gifts: Covers for braille 
stories, covers for the braille Junior 
Red Cross magazines, cloth or 
wood toys, games, models, mate- 
rials to make geography, mathe- 
matics and other studies interest- 
ing. Ask your Junior Red Cross 
chairman to get definite instruc- 
tions for you about how to make 
the gifts, where and when to send 
them. Keep your promise about 
all service you pledge. 

YOUNG _MEMBERS, FIND OUT 
WHETHER BLIND CHILDREN WOULD 
LIKE SPOOLS PAINTED BRIGHT 
COLORS TO BUILD WITH, TO STRING 
OR TO COUNT. IF SO, BRING SPOOLS 
OF DIFFERENT SIZES. 

PAINT THE SPOOLS DIFFERENT 

COLORS LIKE RED, WHITE, BLUE, 
YELLOW, GREEN, PURPLE, BROWN, 
BLACK. SEND CORD TO STRING THE 
SPOOLS. MAKE PRETTY BOXES TO 
HOLD THEM. 
Promote Better Human Rela- 
tions—Discard from Gift Boxes 
all soiled, used, or broken gifts. 
Make every box represent America 
at its best. 

YOUNG MEMBERS, WASH YOUR 


HANDS AND DUST YOUR DESK BEFORE 
WORKING ON GIFT BOXES. 


Enrollment next month— 
Have an “Inventors’ Exhibit” 
showing ways you used your minds 
outside of school; for example—an 
eight-year old boy in Australia 
constructed mechanical toys and 
invited friends to see his working 


models, to earn money for the 
Junior Red Cross. 
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Lucky Penny 


MAY JUSTUS 


Ir WAS a beautiful blue and gold day in the 
middle of October. Bright leaves sailed 
through the air and fluttered aiong the well- 
worn trail that led west over Little Twin 
Mountain. But Jerry Jake saw none of this, 
for he had the mullygrubs. 

There was a reason—and more than one. 
Today would make a whole week that he had 
been out of school, and he saw no prospect of 
going back soon. Grandpappy Huckaby was 
ailing with his rheumatism again, and Jerry 
Jake was obliged to stay at home, for there 
was a lot of work to do: cutting wood and 
kindling, gathering in the late crops, milk- 
ing Gadabout, going to the mill on Slow Poke, 
looking after the chickens—all these jobs and 
many more were now in Jerry Jake’s hands. 
At first Grandmammy had tried by herself to 
keep things going at home and to keep Jerry 
Jake in school. But, even after three days of 
dosing and doctoring, Grandpappy was so 
much worse that she had to stand over him 
with some kind of herb tea in one hand and 
some kind of poultice in the other. She even 
made a pine tar plaster to go on his back. 

Jerry Jake was on his way home now from 
Crossroads Store with a bottle of All Pain 
Killer for which he had had to pay a dollar 
and a half—money which had been saved to 
buy his winter shoes. Here was October now 
half past. Winter ahead—and no new shoes— 
no old ones, either. Jerry Jake found it hard 


to make one pair last from early winter 
till late spring when he could go barefoot. 
Traipsing over rough rocky trails like this 
made shoes wear out fast. 

“I’m glad my feet are about as tough as 
leather,” he was thinking, when all of a sud- 
den he stubbed a toe and went heels-overhead, 
dropping the bottle of All Pain Killer. 

“Jerusalem and Jericho!” Jerry Jake mut- 
tered as he sat up and shook himself. He 
seemed to be all right—no bones broken— 
just a little bit shaky. He looked about to see 
whatever had tripped him up—a half-hidden 
rock, maybe, or a tricky tree root. But the 
thing he chanced to see lying on the ground 
before his eyes made him forget his mis- 
fortune. 

A penny—a penny, sure enough! Dark 
with age and crusty with dirt, but it was still 
a penny, and a lucky penny too, Jerry Jake 
thought as he recalled the old saying: 

“A penny found 

Brings luck around.” 

Then Jerry Jake thought of the bottle he 
had dropped. What if it were broken? 

“It’s safe, and that’s luck, mighty good 
luck for me,” Jerry Jake said to himself, 
squeezing the penny in his pocket. 

“Boo-oo-00!” That was Snatch-and-Grab, 
his dog, who had run ahead of him away down 
Little Twin Mountain. 
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Jerry Jake started to whistle him back. 
Then he caught his breath to listen: 

“‘Woo-00-00!” 

Yes, that was another dog. Snatch-and- 
Grab was likely enough getting into trouble 
as he so often did when he got the chance. 

Jerry Jake ran down the trail. It was no 
use to whistle. His hound pup couldn’t hear 
him in all that fuss. He only hoped he could 
get there in time to stop the trouble before 
Snatch-and-Grab harmed the other dog or got 
himself hurt much. Last Big Meeting Day he 
had got into a fight with some other dogs and 
one of them had just about chewed his right 
ear off. 

Jerry Jake ran around another turn and 
stopped all of a sudden. A boy near his own 
age, a stranger, called to him: “Hurry up, 
can’t you, and help me with these dogs?” As 
he spoke he tugged with all his might on a 
rawhide collar around the neck of a long, 
lean hound with a hungry look on his face. 
Snatch-and-Grab was making circles around 
the boy and his dog. 

“Come back! Come back! 
Bones!” the boy kept saying. 

“Come here! Come here, Snatch-and- 
Grab!” Jerry Jake yelled. 

Snatch-and-Grab came. “Behave yourself 
now!” his master told him. “Get behind me 
and stay there!” Snatch-and-Grab went and 
stayed. 

The other boy grinned and pushed back 
his cap. Jerry Jake saw he was redheaded. 
“T’ve had three fights since I got on this side 
o’ Little Twin. Mr. Bones gets himself—and 
me—into trouble. Run along now!” he told 
his dog, and Mr. Bones obeyed. 

“What a funny name for a dog!” 

“He’s named for the man who gave him to 
me,” the other boy answered. “Your dog has 
a funny name, too—Snatch-and-Grab. I 
guess there’s a good reason for it.” 

Jerry Jake laughed. “You’ve guessed right. 
He got his name by snatching and grabbing 
things to eat when he was a pup.” 

The other boy laughed. “Well, now, we 
know the dogs’ names—but not each other’s. 
I’m Jimmy O’Dear, and I came from the other 
side o’ Little Twin.” 

“I’m Jerry Jake Huckaby. I live about a 
mile farther on,” Jerry Jake told him. 

They were going along the trail again, one 
behind the other. Jimmy O’Dear went on to 
tell more about himself. 

“T’ve lived all of my life on yon side until 
yesterday morning. Then I set out on a 


Here, Mr. 





journey-jaunt, looking for a place to stay.” 

“You mean—you mean you left your own 
home—and your folks?” Jerry Jake thought 
Jimmy O’Dear meant that he had run away. 

“T’ve got no home of my own—nor folks,” 
the other boy answered. “I just go about and 
stay with people who have any use for me. 
That’s how I earn my board and keep. It’s 
easy enough in the summer when there’s al- 
ways need for an extra hand in the fields or 
the berry patch. But it’s different in winter 
when there’s little room to spare inside the 
house. That’s the way it was on yon side,” 
Jimmy O’Dear nodded, “‘so I decided to traipse 
over here and see if I could have better luck.” 

Jimmy’s saying “luck” reminded Jerry Jake 
of the penny in his pocket. His fingers closed 
about it for a minute. Then he held it out to 
Jimmy in an open hand. 

“You take this. I found it, so it’s a lucky 
penny. I reckon you need it a lot more than 
I do. I’ve already got me a good stay place 
with Grandpappy and Grandmammy.” 

But Jimmy shook his head. “If you give 
away a lucky penny, you give away all the 
good luck it might bring you, they Say. 
That’s what I’ve always heard tell.” 

“Never mind,” Jerry Jake told him. “I want 
you to have this lucky penny anyway.” 

“All right, then. Mighty much obliged,” 
Jimmy O’Dear consented, as he took it from 
Jerry Jake and put it carefully away in a 
pocket of his ragged overalls. 

They came into the clearing where the 
Huckaby cabin stood in a bend of Kettle Creek. 

“You stop in and rest a spell,” Jerry Jake 
invited. “You must stay till after dinner. 
We’ve got something mighty good today—a 
big pot of stirabout, and hoecake aplenty to 
go with it.” 

After a little persuasion Jimmy O’Dear 
agreed. 

Grandmammy had seen them coming and 
welcomed them from the doorway. She smiled 
at Jimmy and shook hands with him. 

“I’m not a mite surprised to have com- 
pany,” she said. “I dropped the dishrag this 
morning, smack-dab on the floor, and all 
wadded up. That means a man person’s com- 
ing, you know. If it’s spread out, it’s a 
woman.” She laughed and set about at once 
to take up dinner. 

Grandpappy shook hands with Jimmy, too. 
It made him forget his troubles to see a new 
face in the house, and soon he was asking 
about some folks he knew on yon side of little 
Twin Mountain. It was good to have news 





of any kind, now that he couldn’t get out. 

Soon the big bowl of stirabout was set upon 
the table; also a plate heaped with hoecakes 
and glasses of buttermilk. 

They bowed their heads while Grandpappy 
asked the blessing. As soon as he said 
“Amen,” Grandmammy passed the food 
around. 

“This is the best stirabout I ever ate,” 
Jimmy said. 

Grandmammy beamed. “That’s on account 
of all the good things I put in the pot,” she 
explained. “Some folks cook with a sparing 
hand. You can’t afford to be stingy when 
you are making up a good mess of stirabout. 
Now let me see what all I did put in this: corn, 
beans, okra, peas, parsley, a pinch o’ sage, a 
smidgen o’ thyme, a scrimption o’ pepper— 
both sweet and hot— and a hambone to sea- 
son it all.” 

“No wonder it’s so good,” Jimmy said as he 
passed his plate for the third time. 

Grandpappy passed the bread from his end 
of the table. “Tell me more about Si Cleven- 
ger—the man you stayed with last. A no- 
account, tight-fisted feller he was when I had 
knowledge of him. I’m glad you left him for 
good and all.” 

“He didn’t want me to stay—after the sum- 
mer’s work was done,” Jimmy told him, twist- 
ing his lips as if he had a green persimmon in 
his mouth instead of stirabout. 

“The old skinflint!” Grandpappy muttered. 
“Why, I wouldn’t treat a stray hound dog like 
that!” 







PELER. Finoenm 


“Too bad! Too bad!” Grandmammy added. 

Jerry Jake had a notion all of a sudden and 
he spoke up: 

“Why can’t Jimmy stay here with us—at 
least through the winter when jobs are hard 
to get? There’s plenty of work to be done 
here, I reckon, with Grandpappy ailing. If 
I had me a partner now, we could do all the 
work and go to school, too.” He stopped to 
read the faces across the table. 

Grandpappy was nodding. “I wouldn’t 
turn anybody out, come winter. Id be 
ashamed. Si Clevenger would skin a gnat 
for its hide and tallow. But I’m not as mean 
as that. No, sirree, I reckon not! Jimmy 
can stay if he wants—at least as long as the 
hoecake and stirabout holds out!” 

The old man chuckled and slapped his 
hands. “What do you say, Grandmammy? 
Reckon you can manage to feed the boy?” 

“Humph!” Grandmammy sniffed. “I never 
saw the day that it was any extra trouble to 
put one more name into the pot. But where 
is the boy to sleep? The loft room has no 
fire, and it’s freezing cold in winter.” 

Jerry Jake spoke up quick as scat. “He can 
share my pallet with me. Then we’ll both be 
warm and snug. What about it, Jimmy?” 

“Certain-sure!” the boy agreed. “Mighty 
much obliged to you all,” he added in man- 
nerly fashion. “This is my lucky day, I 
guess.” Then he took the penny out of his 
pocket and gave it to Jerry Jake. “Here,” 


he said to him, “you put it in your pocket for 
awhile. Let’s keep it, turnabout!” 


A penny, sure enough. A 
lucky penny! 
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The Seventh 


RUPERT SARGENT | ~™ 
HOLLAND 


Orn a January day in 1943, Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Hammond of the United States Army 
Engineers waited impatiently at the White- 
horse Airfield in Yukon Territory. Any min- 
ute now the southbound plane would come in 
and he would be off for his home in George- 
town, Delaware. He had been working hard 
for months on the new Alaska Highway, and 
he had been given a two-weeks leave. 

But ahead of the plane came a messenger 
with a note. His leave had been canceled! 
Instead of flying south, he was ordered to take 
a plane north to Mayo Landing. From there 
he must lead an exploring party across the 
Continental Divide. The party was to try to 
find a way through the Divide so that oil 
might be piped over it to supply the fleets of 
trucks on the Alaska Highway, the planes that 
refuel at Alaskan airfields, and the ships in 
Alaskan ports. 

Twenty-seven years old, slender but wiry 
and hardy, Lieutenant Hammond had won a 
name for daring and resourcefulness when 
the engineers had been surveying routes for 
the Alaska Highway. Once when he was off 
alone in a plywood boat charting a river, 
rapids had overturned his boat. When he 
failed to appear at camp, airplanes were sent 
out to search for him. They spotted only 
some of his equipment scattered along the 
shore. For a week, other parties scoured the 
country on foot without finding a trace of 
him. They were about to give up the search 
when Hammond arrived at headquarters after 
a long journey across a little-known mountain 
range. 

The new Alaska Highway stretches 1,671 
miles from Dawson Creek in British Colum- 
bia to Fairbanks in Alaska. The road runs 
through wilderness country, and primeval 
forests and snow-clad peaks tower above some 
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of it. But, from the little town of White- 
horse, steamers travel down the Lewes and 
Yukon rivers to Bering Sea. Four hundred 
miles north of Whitehorse is a great oil field 
near Fort Norman on the Mackenzie River. 
It was important to pipe the oil to a refinery 
at Whitehorse. But such a pipe-line had to 
go over the Continental Divide, which sepa- 
rates the watershed of the Mackenzie River, 
flowing into the Arctic Ocean, from the water- 
shed of the Yukon, flowing into Bering Sea. 

The expedition Hammond had now been 
chosen to lead was not the first sent out to 
discover a route across the uninhabited and 
largely unmapped Continental Divide. Six 
earlier attempts had failed. The first two 
parties, traveling with horses, had been turned 
back by deep snow in the mountains. Two 
other crews had set forth with caterpillar 
tractors pulling sleds loaded with supplies, 
but the tractors had bogged down in the 
drifts. The fifth and sixth attempts, made 
with dog sleds, had been driven back by Arctic 
storms. 

For the seventh try, Hammond decided to 
follow a northerly route that had been sug- 
gested by Stewart River Indians. An experi- 
enced woodsman, Alec Van Bibber, was to 
accompany the outfit of three teams of six 
dogs each. As guides and drivers, the leader 
picked an Indian named Lonnie Johnnie; 
“Kaiser” William Mervyn, who could speak 
six Indian tongues; his brother Norman; and 
Albert Pelland, a veteran mountaineer. 

While the drivers were rounding up eight- 
een experienced dogs for the teams, Ham- 
mond flew over part of the route he meant 
to follow and dropped caches of food at vari- 
ous places. Returning to the starting point, 
he sent word to Brigadier General James A. 
O’Connor, chief of the Northwest Service Com- 





mand, that he expected to reach his goal at 
Norman Wells on February 20th. Then, on 
January 13th, he set out with his party from 
Mayo Landing. Instead of sleds, he used 
toboggans, which he thought would be more 
serviceable in heavy snowdrifts. Each tobog- 
gan carried five hundred pounds of food and 
equipment, a large part of it dried fish for 
the dogs. 

The party had traveled only a short way 
when the temperature dropped to 60° below 
zero and then to 72° below. There were such 
deep drifts that the men had to plow ahead 
on snowshoes to break trail. The dogs ate 
ravenously when they were given their one 
meal at night, and devoured a full quarter 
of a moose that one of the guides shot on the 
third day out. Whenever they reached one 
of the caches, men and dogs had a feast, but 
they would have gone hungry between times 
except for an occasional moose or caribou shot 
by the guides. 

After talking with Indians who had hunted 
in that. part of the country, Hammond had 
drawn a map, but he soon found that in many 
places the actual terrain was entirely different 
from the rough sketch he had made. Some- 
times they came upon the spur of a mountain 
or a wall of granite rock where, according to 
his chart, there should have been an open 
valley. There were no landmarks in that 
vast frozen land, only sheets of snow reach- 
ing to towering mountain ridges. At length 
they came to a wide river where there should 
have been no river by the Indians’ accounts. 

They seemed to be completely lost; they 
did not know which direction to take to find 
a road across the Divide. Finally Van Bibber 
set out to climb the nearest peak, and when 
he reached the top he recognized a distant 
valley where he had once hunted. From his 
report, Lieutenant Hammond concluded that 
they had discovered the headwaters of a river 
that had never been completely explored and 
that actually made a great curve to the north 


a hundred miles beyond where it had been 


thought to end. 

Marking this discovery on their map, they 
crossed the river on the ice and drove ahead 
through a desolate, rockbound country. They 
had to fight every foot of the way against a 
wind off the Arctic Ocean that swirled clouds 
of blinding snow down from the slopes to 
the valleys. It was one of the coldest winters 
on record in the Yukon. On each side of the 
three dog teams rose the snow-blurred out- 
line of the Mackenzie Mountains. The six 


men kept constantly peering ahead in search 
of a gap in the wall of the Divide. 

They came to another uncharted river and 
decided that to follow its windings would take 
them far from the oil fields. They must dis- 
cover a shorter route, for now their supplies 
were running low and they had sighted no 
moose or caribou for days. Lieutenant Ham- 
mond studied his map. He had made an X 
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Above, two of our soldiers in Alaska with the dog 
teams used for difficult travel over the snows. The 
hero of this article used eighteen such experi- 
enced huskies to reach his goal 


to indicate each cache of provisions, and he 
saw that they were not far from a cache at 
the foot of a mountain. 

Driving on, they came to the place he had 
marked. There were no supplies. There were, 
however, recently made footprints in the snow, 
and from their shape they appeared to be 
those of a man. The footprints crossed a 
neighboring field and then disappeared on a 
sheet of ice. In a lull of the wind, the lieu- 
tenant and his men took turns shouting. 
The only answer was the echo that rolled back 
from the mountains. 

The footprints must be those of some far- 
ranging hunter or trapper, Lieutenant Ham- 
mond thought. But one of the guides said, 
“Maybe it is the mad trapper. I’ve heard of 
that man, a trapper who escaped from an 
asylum and took to hiding in the mountains. 
The police have been hunting for him, but 
nobody thought of looking so far away as 
this.” 

Whoever the man might be, he had van- 
ished. The cache was empty, the men were 
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hungry, and the last of the dried fish had 
been fed to the dogs. So the party made camp 
and set out to hunt for food. 

After hours afield, the hunters returned. 
There would be no appetizing moose steaks 
for supper. They had bagged only some ptar- 
migan and a couple of porcupines, very poor 
picking for six men and eighteen dogs. The 
dogs were given most of the meat and made 
short work of the meal. Porcupine was a 
novelty to Lieutenant Hammond. He man- 
aged to eat some mouthfuls of it—but 
wouldn’t recommend it for a steady diet. 

Fortunately they found food at the next 
cache and so were able to travel at a faster 
pace. They had succeeded in locating a pass 
and were almost across the Divide when there 
came a storm that stopped them in their 
tracks. The cold almost froze the marrow in 
their bones. They took shelter in the lee of 
a mountain ledge and waited out the gale. 
Then, as soon as the wind lessened, they were 
away again, for February 20th, the date set 
for the party to arrive at Norman Wells, was 
near at hand. 

Early on the morning of that day Ham- 
mond figured by his map that they were about 
fifty-four miles from Fort Norman on the 
Mackenzie River south of Norman Wells. 
They should be able to cover that distance by 
night, provided another gale did not sweep 
down from the North Pole. 

Hammond and Van Bibber set off in the 
lead, while the dogs struggled valiantly to 
keep close behind them. Over the thick crust 
of the snow they made good time, and shortly 
before ten o’clock that night the party ar- 
rived at the trading post at Fort Norman, 
where the Great Bear River joins the Macken- 
zie. The seventh expedition had found a pass 
which could be used by the pipe-line engi- 
neers, and their journey of five weeks had 
enabled them to supply a map of the route 
that would have been impossible to chart 
from an airplane. 

At Fort Norman the lieutenant reported 
to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police the 
disappearance of the cache of food and the 
footprints in the snow. With the aid of a 
copy of his map, the “Mounties” soon located 
the hiding place of the escaped trapper and 
brought him back to a protected life. 

With the discovery and charting of that 





pass over the Continental Divide, a vast new 
engineering project quickly got under way— 
a project second only in importance to the 
construction of the Alaska Highway. Like the 
highway itself, it was made possible by the 
joint efforts of the two friendly neighbors, 
Canada and the United States. Oil had been 
found in the Mackenzie River country years 
before, but there was no railroad within 1,200 
miles of the field, and the river boats with 
their shallow draft could not transport any 
quantity of it. Moreover, the early prospectors 
had estimated that, at the most, the Fort 
Norman wells would yield only a few hundred 
barrels of oil a day. 

The building of the Alaska Highway, how- 
ever, entirely changed the picture. With the 
coming of trucks, planes and ships, a steady 
supply of oil became of the greatest impor- 
tance. Men set to work to drill new wells 
along the Mackenzie and speedily found that 
the earlier estimates were much too low. The 
quantity of oil in the field exceeded all ex- 
pectations. Not a single well drilled failed to 
produce oil. Many experts now believe that 
in this sub-Arctic country between the Mack- 
enzie Mountains and Great Bear Lake is one 
of the richest oil fields on the entire North 
American continent. 

With the same amazing speed that drove 
the Alaska Highway through wilderness and 
forest, the men of the Northwest Service Com- 
mand have pushed a road for the pipe-line 
across the Continental Divide. The line will 
carry crude oil four hundred miles from the 
wells to the refinery at Whitehorse. From 
there other pipe-lines will extend to the south- 
ern terminus of the highway at Dawson 
Creek and to the northern end at Fairbanks 
in Alaska. When the great Canadian oil proj- 
ect—abbreviated to Canol—is completed, 
there will be more than 1,000 miles of pipe- 
line bringing oil out of the Fort Norman fields. 

Thanks to the map Lieutenant Hammond 
made, the engineers were able to locate every 
river, valley and important landmark on the 
route over the Divide. The lieutenant had 
never laid claim to being an Arctic explorer, 
but the chief of the Northwest Service Com- 
mand made a good choice when, after six ex- 
peditions had failed, he picked Lieutenant 
Hammond to lead the seventh attempt to find 
a way through the mountain wall. 


ON THE AIR 
Listen in on Saturday, October 30th, for a special Junior Red Cross broadcast featuring Enrollment for 


Service. 


The program—Blue Playhouse; the time—11:30 Eastern Wartime and 3:45 Pacific Wartime. 


Some seventy-five stations of the Blue network will carry the broadcast. 
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The Story so far 


Jan and his little sister Halinka were living 
in their native Poland at the outbreak of the 
war. They had been out gathering flowers 
for the Little Madonna in the village church 
when the first enemy bombers flew over. Jan 
had promised his father, if war came, to make 
for the seacoast where a boat would be wait- 
ing to take the children to safety in England. 
Jan bravely told Halinka, “After it is dark, we 
will go.” 


Part IT 


Harmea did not ask Go where? as Jan 
had expected. She took the portion of the 
dark bread and sausage which he held out 
to her and stuffed it into her mouth mechan- 
ically. She did not even smile when he 
handed her the sugary ciasteczko, although 
she dearly loved sweets. 

The frogs peeped their evening chorus in 
the marshes. The stars flickered on one by 
one against the darkening blue of the night 
sky. Slowly the moon rose over the distant 
meadow. 

“Chodz,” Jan said. “Come.” Before the 
moon shed its light too brightly they must 
creep past the sentries and head north to the 
sea and to safety from the enemy that had 
overwhelmed Poland. 

Without a word Halinka reached out a hand 
to Jan, and with the other clutched the doll 
Zoska. Holding his sister’s hand firmly in his 
own, Jan skirted the marshland and moved 
toward the far end of the village. Ahead of 
them loomed the jagged outline of the 
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Fear had kept them awake through the long night. 
but now even fear could not hold their eyes open 


shattered church wall. Suddenly Halinka 
wrenched free from his grasp and darted for- 
ward into the ruins of the church. 

There in a spearhead of moonlight lay the 
Little Madonna. She had been jarred from 
her niche, but she was unhurt. A twisted loop 
of altar cloth had broken her fall. Halinka 
dropped to her knees, caressing the little 
statue with trembling fingers. 

“They didn’t hurt her,” she sobbed. 

Jan’s swift fingers covered her mouth. A 
dog barked somewhere in the darkness. Jan 
jerked her to her feet and started to run. 

“We can’t leave her—like that,” Halinka 
cried frantically. 

The dog barked a second warning. Rough 
voices and heavy footsteps scarred the night 
air. There was no time to wait, no time to 
think if it were wrong or right. Jan stooped 
swiftly, picked up the little statue, and almost 
with a single motion drew Halinka into a 
shadowy corner behind a fallen oak beam. 
It was none too soon. The footsteps and 
voices drew nearer. The yellow ray of a flash- 
light cut a path across the debris on the 
church floor. It swung from side to side in 
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quick circuits, flashed on the empty niche 
where the Little Madonna had stood, and 
then shone briefly on the big altar. 

There was a sharp order from one of the 
searchers, and the light found the altar again. 
From his hiding place Jan could see what had 
caught the soldiers’ attention: jewels in the 
new Madonna’s crown, the golden altar cross 
dangling from a loop of embroidered silk. 

In a moment the soldiers with greedy, quar- 
reling fingers wrenched the jewels from the 
crown. They kicked and scuffed their heavy 
boots among the broken fragments of the 
altar, searching for more treasure. Then 
there were a few quick words from the leader, 
and the soldiers hastened away. 

When the echo of their footsteps was quite 
gone, Jan let out a long shuddering breath. 
“We must go quickly,” he whispered. “They 
will surely come back with lanterns to search 
again. They will not miss us a second time. 
It was only a miracle... .” 

He stopped short to gaze in awe at the little 
stone figure in his arms. 

“The Little Madonna saved us!” breathed 
Halinka. 


Jan crossed himself quickly. “The new 
Madonna helped, too,” he said. “She gave 
her jewels for our safety. Come! We must 


hurry so that her sacrifice will not have been 
wasted.” 

“But the Little Madonna,” Halinka pleaded. 
“We cannot leave her here for them.” 

“We will take her,” Jan said. “Come.” 
Once more they headed north toward the sea. 
The moon reached its peak and dropped slowly 
to the horizon. As the moonlight dimmed, 
the stars brightened. Jan searched the 
heavens for the reassuring glimmer of the 
North Star in the tail of the Small Bear. 

When the first ruddy tints of daybreak 
streaked the sky, Jan began searching for a 
place to sleep. Fear had kept them awake 
through the long night, but now even fear 
could not hold their eyes open. There was a 
haystack in a farmyard just ahead. Jan bur- 
rowed a hole, laid the little statue inside, and 
then pulled out a sheltering screen of the 
sweet hay. He made a larger nest for Halinka 
and himself, and with a shivering sigh both 
of them fell asleep instantly. 

When Jan awakened, it was late afternoon. 
Halinka was awake, too, and she stared at him 
with round, questioning eyes. She was hun- 
gry, he knew, for his own stomach seemed as 
empty as a Cavern. 
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Jan peered out cautiously. The farmyard 
was deserted. There was a pile of pans and 
dishes on the doorstep, and a feather bed was 
draped over a gatepost. Jan knew that THEY 
had been here, too, and the family had fled, 
taking what household possessions they could 
carry. 

From somewhere behind the haystack 
came the tinkle of a cowbell and a gentle 
lowing. 

Acow! Waiting to be milked! Jan scram- 
bled out of the haystack. He looked cau- 
tiously to the right; to the left. No sign of 
danger. He raced for the pasture gate. Then 
he stopped short. Where was a milk pail? 
Then he remembered the pile of abandoned 
crockery. Back he raced for the biggest bowls. 
Soon he and Halinka were gulping down the 
warm milk. 

There were some beets in the garden and a 
few turnips. While they munched the tangy 
roots, Jan told Halinka of Father’s plan for 
their escape. He did not expect her to help 
or even to understand; she was too little for 
that. But just saying the words aloud made 
the journey seem more real, more possible. 
Above all else she must be told what to do if 
THEY came again. 

“But if THEY see the Little Madonna?” 
Halinka asked when he had finished. 

“We must hide her,” Jan decided. 

But where? 

The boy’s eyes fell on Zoska still clutched 
in his sister’s arms. Halinka’s glance followed 
Jan’s. Somewhere in their flight sharp thorns 
had caught at Zoska’s cloth body, tearing a 
long rent, from which the sawdust filling had 
trickled in a steady stream until now the once 
plump body dangled like an empty sack from 
the doll’s round head. 

Jan seized the doll. In a flash his pocket 
knife was open and he was scooping out the 
sawdust from head and arms. Halinka 
watched him, tears trembling on her long 
lashes, but she did not cry. 

“Fetch the Little Madonna,” Jan ordered. 
“She is the same size as your Zoska. No one 
will think to look at a child’s doll.” 

With a sob of understanding, Halinka ran 
to the haystack and brought out the little 
statue. Under Jan’s skillful fingers the task 
was soon accomplished. On the ground at 
Halinka’s feet lay a pile of sawdust. In her 
arms lay the Little Madonna safely concealed 
within Zoska’s ragged covering. 

(To be concluded next month) 





Candido Portinari 
DELIA GOETZ 


Tue short, fair-haired man who opened the 
door had a pleasant smile and very blue eyes. 
His face was familiar, although I had never 
met him before. But his photograph had ap- 
peared often in the newspapers, for anything 
about Candido Portinari, Brazil’s famous 
artist, is news. 

The papers had praised his talent, had told 
of his hard struggle to study art and of the 
many honors and medals he had won. But 
it would be fine, I thought, to know more 
about him as a boy—to hear about his home, 
the things he liked to do, and perhaps find 
out what he thought of our country. 

I followed Senhor Portinari into the large 
living room where two little boys were play- 
ing a noisy game of ball. One of the boys 
was Joao, Portinari’s four-year-old son, blue- 
eyed and fair-haired like his father, and as 
lively as a jumping bean. Senhora Portinari, 
a slender, dark-haired woman, greeted me 
cordially and invited me to sit down. Then 
she served us small cups of very strong, 
sweet, black Brazilian coffee. And while we 
sipped coffee and the boys continued their 
play, I learned much about Candido Portinari. 
Fortunately, his wife was there to help us in 
the conversation, for he speaks Portuguese 
(the language of Brazil), Italian and French, 
but neither English nor Spanish. 

Both of Portinari’s parents were born in 
Italy and came to Brazil as children. After 
they were married, they worked on a coffee 
fazenda, as plantations are called in Brazil, 
near the little town of Brodowski. There 
Candido was born in 1903. There, too, were 
born his eleven brothers and sisters. 

His parents were poor, and often young Can- 
dido had to stay out of school to work in the 
fields. But now and then he stayed away from 
school when he didn’t work. He often slipped 
off to the woods when he should have been in 
class. Like most boys, he was fond of games, 
especially soccer. It was while playing his 
favorite game that he broke his right leg, an 
accident which gave him a limp. 

“Tell her about playing General Lee,” Sen- 
hora Portinari suggested. 

Portinari nodded and smiled. “Yes,” he 
said, “when I was a boy I saw the moving 
picture called ‘Birth of a Nation.’ It made a 
deep impression upon me and ever after I 


was much interested in your Civil War. From 
seeing the movie, it was more real to me as a 
child than any period in Brazil’s history. My 
playmates and I even used to pretend we were 
fighting it. I always wanted to be General 
Lee, because I liked his hat. I would take my 
father’s hat and twist it into shape to look 
like Lee’s.” 

The Portinari family was rich in affection © 
and happiness, so that Candido Portinari has 
happy memories of his boyhood and often 
goes back to visit his home. That may be 
why he likes to have little Joao enjoy him- 
self. The game the boys were playing became 
very noisy at times, but Senhor Portinari only 
smiled at them and shook his head in gentle 
warning. Even when we had to dodge the 
ball to keep from being struck, he didn’t seem 
to mind. 

When Portinari was eight years old, a 
painter came to his village to decorate the 
church. Candido watched the work with in- 
terest, and also watched where the painter put 
his brush when he went to lunch. When he 
was Safely out of sight, young Candido 
climbed the scaffold and painted stars on the 
church ceiling. It was the first time he had 
held a brush, but he got along so well that 
the painter kept him as an assistant until the 
work was finished. From that day, Candido 
continued to draw and paint. Soon walls, 
fences and buildings around his home bore 
these first crude sketches. He began to think, 
too, of studying art. 

But there was no money in the Portinari 
family to send Candido away to school. The 
best they could do was to give him a second- 
class railroad ticket to Rio de Janeiro. He 
was fifteen when he went to Rio. He knew 
no one there, was shy among strangers, and 
had to earn his own way. But he was ambi- 
tious and not fussy about his jobs. He did 
whatever he could find—waited on tables, 
made copies of photographs, and now and 
then picked up a few dollars painting por- 
traits. It was hard work, and when the day 
was over he couldn’t look forward to a com- 
fortable bed. Instead, he slept in a bathtub 
in a rooming house and had to tumble out at 
five o’clock in the morning, so the roomers 
could use it. 

There were many disappointments, too. 
There was the day when he heard that he had 
not passed the examination for the life class 
at the School of Fine Arts. But he kept on 
working and trying, and, finally, when he was 
eighteen, he passed the examination. The 
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Sugar harvesting is one of four murals designed 
by Portinari for Brazilian Ministry of Education 


next year one of his portraits was accepted for 
the salon, but received little attention. The 
following year, however, one of his portraits 
won the bronze medal. 

From then on his progress was steady. Yet 
mixed with triumphs were disappointments. 
One disappointment came in 1924 when his 
first oil painting was rejected by the salon. 
He tried again and the next year won the sec- 
ond silver medal. In 1927 he won the first, 
and in 1928 came the prize he had so much 
hoped for—a fellowship to study in Europe. 
There he visited France, Italy, Spain and Eng- 
land. He looked at a great many pictures, met 
many people, talked much about art and made 
many plans. But he painted not a single pic- 
ture. When he returned, though, he brought 
with him the girl from Uruguay whom he had 
met and married in Europe. And he brought 
back a great many ideas about art. 

Back in Brazil, he began to work out these 
ideas and the things he had seen and heard 
took shape. He worked hard and painted 
much. His pictures are mostly of the life he 
knows best—the country people of Brazil at 
work and at play. He likes to paint them in 
fresh, rich colors—yellow, reddish brown, deep 
green and very bright blue—just as he sees 
them, without trying to make them into 
pretty pictures, if they are not that way. 
Some of his pictures are of things he remem- 
bers from his childhood—the scarecrow, a 
festival on St. John’s Day, the circus. 

Portinari knows how to work hard and keep 
at a thing until he has finished. Sometimes, 
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Cattle were imported from India into Brazil be- 
cause they withstand heat and tick fever well 


he told me, when he is hard at work on a pic- 
ture, he won’t even leave the house for two 
weeks. Again, he may go to the movies every 
night. 

“What kind of movies do you like?” I 
asked. 

“It really doesn’t make much difference 
about the story,” he said. ‘Except for west- 
ern pictures with plenty of cowboys, I pay 
little attention to the story, but it is a good 
place to go and relax when I am very tired.” 

The first of Portinari’s work to be shown in 
the United States won honorable mention at 
Carnegie Institute’s international exhibition 
in 1935. The picture was named “Coffee,” and 
in it are people doing the many different tasks 
connected with growing and shipping coffee. 
In 1940 his works were shown in three exhi- 
bitions in the United States—at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, and at the Riverside Museum 
and the New York Museum of Modern Art, 
both in New York City. 

That was the year of Portinari’s first visit 
to the United States, and he enjoyed it im- 
mensely. He particularly liked to eat in the 
cafeterias. 

In 1941, Portinari returned to this country 
to do the murals on the wall of the Hispanic 
Foundation in the Library of Congress. As 
usual, Portinari set to work and worked very 
hard. His brother Loy assisted him, and the 
work was completed in seven weeks. When 
people heard that Brazil’s famous artist was 
painting in the Library, they wanted to watch 
him. But he firmly refused to let them come, 
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This method of collecting wild rubber and harden- 
ing it into balls is still extensively used today 


and only his wife and son were admitted. 

The murals are dedicated to America and 
were sponsored by the governments of Brazil 
and the United States. They tell in four parts 
the work of the Spanish and Portuguese in 
the New World: The Discovery of the Lands, 
The Entrance into the Forest, The Teaching 
of the Indians, and The Mining of Gold. In 
the first mural, powerful men heave ropes and 
they seem to be in motion. Near them a rope 
ladder looks as though it were swaying with 
the ship (see p. 39). Men and animals are 
shown among the vivid flowers and the deep 
shadows that lie between great trees in The 
Entrance into the Forest. In the background, 
a pioneer drinks from a pool. In the fore- 
ground of The Teaching of the Indians, a 
group of people listen to the instructions of a 
priest, while beyond are a cow and ships, a 
woman leads a child by the hand, a spotted 
cow looks at the group. Wedge-nosed men, 
dressed in bold checked or plaid shirts, are in 
a boat on the river in The Mining of Gold. 
One man holds a sieve. Another leans out of 
the boat to reach into the water. 

“What do you like best about our country?” 
I asked Senhor Portinari. 

“Everything,” he replied with enthusiasm. 

“But there must be some things that you 
like more than others,” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered smiling, “I like the 
grocery store windows. They are wonderful, 
with all the different kinds of food. When- 
ever we go t6 walk, I always stop to look at 
them.” 





COURTESY VERA KELSEY, **SEVEN KEYS TO BRAZIL** 


Above, men gathering mate, from which a tea is 
made which is a favorite drink in Brazil 


But there is one thing Portinari does not 
like in the United States or any other place. 
That is crowds. He did not go to many of the 
big luncheons and receptions given in his 
honor. And when his murals in the Library 
of Congress were first shown to the public, he 
stayed at home and the guests had to be sat- 
isfied with looking at the murals instead of 
the man who painted them. 

“Are you going to teach your son to be an 
artist?” I asked. 

“Certainly not,” his father replied. “Of 
course I hope that he will develop his talent 
for art, for it would be very nice to have my 
son working with me. But he must choose 
what he wants most to do. As for training 
him, the very best way to learn to paint is to 
paint and keep at it. Be sure to tell that to 
the boys and girls for whom you write,” he 
added. “In that way, the talent you have will 
develop. Get training, but not so much that 
you do not use your own gift.” 

Meanwhile, the two boys had stopped play- 
ing ball and were riding their tricycles at a 
furious speed around the end of the living 
room. We skirted them as Senhor Portinari 
and I moved toward the door. 

“In a few days we are returning to Brazil,” 
said Portinari. “But we hope soon to come 
here again. And the next time I plan to see 
more of your fine country.” 

He smiled and shook hands. 

When the door closed, I could still hear the 
sounds of happy children at play in the Porti- 
nari home. 
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Enrollment Next Month! 


NOVEMBER 1 to 15 is again the time for 
calling the roll of the members of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross. During the same pe- 
riod last year, you enrolled for the year 1943. 
This year you are invited to enroll for 1944. 
More than 17,000,000 American boys and girls 
in the schools of the United States, continen- 
tal, territorial and insular, signed up for serv- 
ice with the Red Cross. This year, we believe, 
even more will answer in the “enrollment for 
service” campaign. But, to make enrollment a 
success, plans and arrangements must be 
made well ahead of time. So get set for a fine 
start on November 1. The enrollment fee is 
fifty cents for each elementary schoolroom. 
And don’t ask anyone to give you that penny 
or so for your share of the fee. Plan to earn it 
or to save it. 


The Cover 


THE ARTIST who did the News cover 
this month is a Navajo and lives at Window 
Rock, Arizona. He painted some beautiful 
murals for the Department of the Interior 
building in Washington. Of the cover, he says: 

“It shows a Navajo man and woman shock- 
ing corn and also the six masked dancers of 
the ‘Night Chant,’ a nine-day ceremony of the 
Navajos. You will notice that one side of the 
design is darker than the other. This is al- 
ways done in Navajo sand painting to rep- 
resent night and day. The design at the top 
is the rainbow symbol with small rain clouds 
and the sun symbol. 
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“Almost every Navajo raises a small patch 
of corn, which is one of his main foods. Dur- 
ing the fall of the year the corn is shocked. 
The men cut the stalks at the roots, and the 
women gather them. 

“The ‘Night Chant’ is a nine-day healing 
ceremony. It begins the latter part of Octo- 
ber. On the first five days there are sweat 
baths, and on each day a different sand paint- 
ing is made. On the last four days there are 
dances, held only at night, and given by dance 
teams from different parts of the reservation. 
The patient who has come to be healed usually 
sits at the front of the dancers holding a 
basket of corn meal, with which he blesses 
each dancer before the performance. Each 
dancer represents a god whom we Call Yei-Be- 
Cheh, or Grandfather of the Giants.” 


Indians and the War 


FROM ALASKA to Mississippi and from 
Arizona to Maine, the Indians, the real first 
families of America, are doing their share in 
this war. They have enlisted in the Army, the 
Navy, the Coast Guard and the Marine Corps. 
They are buying War Bonds both as individ- 
uals and as reservation groups. 

The Indians take this war and their part in 
it seriously, too. For example, immediately 
after the bombing of Pearl Harbor, the Indians 
of the Pueblo of Santa Ana left their homes 
and went secretly to their ancient shrine in 
their former home, which they had long ago 
abandoned. There the whole group remained 
for a month of prayers for the people of all the 
world. Nobody would have known about this 
except for the fact that they had to let the 
government know that they intended to build 
a great fire at the end of their ceremonies. 
They wanted the Army to know that this was 
a sacramental fire and not the result of sabo- 
tage or enemy action. 

Not more than thirty white men in the 
world can understand the language of the 
Comanche Indians of Oklahoma, for the 
speech of the Comanches is the most difficult 
of all Indian dialects. So Comanches are be- 
ing used in this war, as they were in World 
War I, to send secret code messages in the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps. Many men in the enemy 
forces, including the Japanese, have studied 
English as a regular part of their schoolwork, 
and so they can understand messages in our 
language, but they are completely baffled by 
talk in the Comanche tongue when they hear 
it over service telephones. 





I WAS in a prison 
at Palos in Spain 
because I had tried 
to steal the crown 
jewels. One day the jailer announced: 

“There is an Italian in Palos who thinks he 
can sail west to India and China. He has 
three ships but no crew. The queen has said 
that any of you may volunteer. When you 
come back, your crimes will be forgiven and 
you may go free.” 

Juan and I said we would go. We marched 
down to the harbor where we saw the ships, 
the Santa Maria, the Nina and the Pinta. One 
of the sailors told us that gossip said, Queen 
Isabella had pledged her jewels to obtain the 
ships for Senor Columbus, and we were to sail 
in them to India and China. Next morning 
Queen Isabella with a gorgeous retinue came 
aboard our flagship, the Santa Maria, to bid us 
Godspeed. The bishop blessed ships and men. 

Our first stop was at the Canary Islands, 
and there our ships were thoroughly inspected 
and put in order. 

Then for days and weeks we sailed. We 
sailed to the edge of acres and acres of matted 
seaweed, but Sefior Columbus steered away 
from it. We saw a huge sea serpent, but it 
did not see us and it swam away into the 
weeds. We saw the floating mast of a ship, 
and one of our officers told us that the sea 
serpent had crushed 
that ship and eaten 
its crew. Day after 
day we sailed, we 
knew not how far. 
The men began to 
grumble, one to an- 
other, for they had 
seen no land for 
many days and they 
feared they would 
never get home. One 
of our officers came 
one night to the 
forecastle and pro- 
posed that we should 
go to the admiral 
and tell him we must 
turn back before we 
sailed off the edge of 
the world. The ad- 
miral listened kindly 
to our spokesman, 
but he refused to go 
back. Some of our 





Many artists have painted Columbus in the fore- 
ground of pictures of the discovery of America, but 
Portinari’s mural (above), like the story on this 
page, shows the part the common sailors played 
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JOAN FRASER 


throw Senor Colum- 
bus overboard and 
turn back. Juan 
and I with a number of others knew that this 
would not help. Then the admiral called us 
all on deck one evening and said: “We have 
seen land birds and floating leaves, so we must — 
be near land. Sail on for just two more days. 
If we do not reach land in that time we will go 
back to Spain.” We agreed to that and sailed 
on westward. The admiral had promised a 
suit of velvet and a handsome sum of money 
to the man who first sighted land, so you may 
be sure we were all watching carefully. 

On the night of October 11th, the admiral 
himself called out that he saw a light. He 
gave orders for all the ships to anchor, and 
everyone waited anxiously for daylight. In 
the morning we saw a small wooded island be- 
fore us. Beautiful palm trees waved in the 
sea breeze; the woods were beautiful with 
green grass and bright flowers. Brightly col- 
ored birds flew about. 

The admiral and his chief officers put on 
their armor and their velvet surcoats and 
were rowed ashore, carrying our Spanish flag. 
I was chosen to go ashore in the boat, but 
Juan was left on the ship. When we reached 
shore, we knelt and the admiral gave thanks 
to God for bringing us safely so far. Then he 
stood up and an- 
nounced in a loud 
voice that hence- 
forth all these lands 
belonged to Spain. 
He ordered the sail- 
ors to cut down two 
trees and build a 
huge cross. This we 
planted on_ shore 
with a medal with a 
Latin inscription 
claiming the land 
for Spain. We had 
seen the copper- 
skinned natives 
skulking about the 
border of the woods. 
By degrees, they 
came into the open 
and nearer to us. 
We could not under- 
stand their words, 
but they made signs 
to show that they 
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were friendly and brought us gifts of pears, 
coconuts, various kinds of fruits, a large bird 
of the parrot family and the gold rings from 
their ears. Senor Columbus gave them gifts 
of small mirrors, colored cloth, beads, knives 
and little bells. To the man who seemed the 
leader, the admiral gave his own red velvet 
coat. 

A few days later we sailed to the south to 
look for other islands. We saw many islands, 
each with its green grass, palm trees, wild 
birds and friendly natives. The admiral al- 
ways asked the natives for gold, and always 
they pointed to the south, so we sailed south- 
ward. One night in a sudden storm, the 
Santa Maria struck a hidden rock and sank. 
All the crew got safely ashore on a large 
island. There was no room on board the 
Nina for us and our own crew, so Senor Co- 
lumbus asked us to set to work and build a 
fort on the land. In it we left thirty-eight of 
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Where there's a will, there’s a way: These 
members in Igloo, Alaska, earned their member- 
ship fee by making and selling mukluks 


Mars. Margaret V. Benson, the Indian Field 
Service teacher in far north Igloo, Alaska, told 
the Eskimo children there about the American 
Junior Red Cross. She told how members in 
Utah had prepared gift boxes for Igloo chil- 
dren to be presented at Christmastime. The 
Eskimo children of the fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades understand English quite well and were 
pleased about the gifts. They wanted to be- 
come Red Cross members, too, but they had 
no money for their enrollment fee. So the 
five girls decided to make and sell a pair of 
mukluks (Eskimo boots); the five boys agreed 
to sell ptarmigan to their teachers. The ptar- 
migan is delicious when baked or broiled. 
The girls did all the work of scraping and 
tanning the reindeer skin for the mukluks. 
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our men, with a promise to return next year 
and rescue them. 

We sailed for home in the Niza. The Pinta 
was the faster ship and sailed away from us. 
After a tedious voyage, we landed again at 
Palos. We found the Pinta had come into 
harbor two days before us, but her captain 
had not yet been able to see Queen Isabella. 
Senor Columbus set off at once to tell the 
queen of his success. But first he gave us our 
wages and told us we were free to go where we 
wished. Gossip says that Sehor Columbus is 
going again next year to follow the western 
sea route to India. But I am going to stay 
safely in Spain and be an honest man for the 
rest of my life. No more adventuring across 
the wide and stormy western seas for me. 


Note: The author of this original story was in the 
fifth grade of the Iroquois Falls, Ontario, Public 
School. It came in an album from that school to 
Franklin School, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


Igloo Enrolls 


They shaped the ugruk (sealskin) soles with 
their teeth, and got the sinew thread for sew- 
ing. The sinews are pulled from the leg 
tendons of the deer and dried. Then they are 
separated into fine strands, and two or three 
together make a sinew thread. 

Soon the mukluks were finished. Around 
the felt border at the top, the girls worked out 
a design with blue and red beads to make the 
letter V for “Victory for the United Nations.” 
Between each V they placed crosses made of 
red beads to symbolize the Red Cross. It was 
the first pair of mukluks they had ever made. 
The finished boots were displayed upon a 
school desk while Miss Helen Frost, the Luth- 
eran missionary, took the picture on this page. 
Then the girls took the mukluks to the local 
store where they were soon sold. The boys 
proved to be good hunters and found a ready 
market for ptarmigan with the teacher. 

These children are proud of their 100 per 
cent Junior Red Cross membership. 


Note: There are 40 children in the school at 
Igloo. At Mary’s Igloo, four miles across the tundra, 
there are 30 children but there is no school. So 
Mrs. Benson makes the trip over to Mary’s Igloo 
each week and teaches in a building heated by 
burning green willows to help raise the temperature 
which drops to 40 and 45 degrees below zero. 





Ideas on the 
March 


JUNIOR RED CROSS Bicycle Corps are 
in action right now for Red Cross 
chapters in the North, South, East 
and West. And they have a variety of activities 
and responsibilities. So that they will be well 
prepared to do a good job, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, boys and girls must take a special 
course before they can enroll in the Corps. 
There are lectures by a local police officer, who 
is in charge of the city’s Bicycle Court; safety 
movies, presented by the State Motor Police; 
a map-reading course; bicycle inspecting; a 
performance test (riding the figure 8 made of 
2 12-foot circles, riding 40 feet between 2 lines, 
1 foot apart); and a road test in traffic. Mem- 
bers in Lancaster must take the Junior First 
Aid Course, too, and always carry with them a 
first aid kit in case of accident. These boys 
and girls, once having passed the test, have a 
real job to do: they call for finished articles 
and deliver supplies, including textbooks for 
Red Cross courses offered by the chapter; they 
run all sorts of errands and even help in such 
jobs as sorting, counting and packing. They 
are proud to participate in formation in local 
parades. While on duty, Bicycle Corps mem- 
bers wear an identifying white overseas cap 
with the J. R. C. emblem, and fasten a small 
Red Cross flag on their handlebars. 
Brownsville, Tennessee, has a Bicycle Corps 
which has earned the name of “The Flying 
Detachment.” With speed and efficiency mem- 
bers have delivered messages and packages 
and have helped in general to save the gas 
and tires of the chapter’s Motor Corps. 


® ® MEMBERs in Caldwell, Idaho, dug up 
Ke twenty-eight horseshoes around coun- 

try roads. These they have cleaned 
and polished and sent to an Army air base 
near by. The men are having a fine time now 


playing horseshoes. 
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ing School in Crownpoint, New Mexico, 

wrote in a school correspondence al- 
bum to Bayard School in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware: 

“Junior Red Cross members and 4-H Club 
members in our area met in Crownpoint for an 
achievement program Friday. Sixty-five boys 
and girls came. We told about our work for 
the past year; showed slides of Navajo life 
which we are sending to our Junior Red Cross 
friends who sent us such lovely gift boxes; 
played records we had made to send to schools 
we are corresponding with, and reported 
things we had made for Junior Red Cross 
work. We made layettes; a toddler pack; 
booklets to put in packages to place in coaches 
of troop trains; towels, sheets and so on, to be 
used in emergencies if our school should be 
taken over for the war program. Junior Red 
Cross members from each school gave demon- 
strations in first aid. For instance, the White 
Horse Lake girls bandaged the head and hand. 
They demonstrated spinning and weaving wall 
hangings like the one we are sending you, too. 
Next, the Standing Rock boys demonstrated 
five open bandages—hip, arm, collarbone, 
chest, head and foot. . . . We saw a picture 
show, and then the day school people went 
home.” 


Qs J.R.C. MEMBERS at the Indian Board- 


eS & IN ASHEVILLE, North Carolina, Shiloh 
School collected and sold 5,270 pounds 
of scrap metal. With the money, they 
equipped a standard first aid room for their 
school. The first report from the school said 
that fifty students had been given first aid 
treatment for injuries or illness. 

South Highlands School, Shreveport, Lou- 
isiana, put aside enough of its J. R. C. Service 
Fund to present a First Aid kit to each of the 
fourteen rooms in the school. 
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favors for veterans in a near-by hospital 


RIGHT Now is the time to start plan- 
ning the year’s budget so that your 
Junior Red Cross Service Fund will 
be able to meet calls upon it for local, 
national and international services. 

A special class in Whittier School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., earned $5.40 for the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund by making attractive holders for 
war ration books. The holders, made of oil- 
cloth, were edged with stitching of contrasting 
color. They sold for ten cents apiece. Robert 
O. Morris School, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
made and sold beanbags in the shape of frogs. 

Washington School, Alameda, California, 
conducts a Victory Shop. Articles that boys 
and girls don’t want are resold to others who 
would like to have them, and the money goes 
to the J. R. C. 

Desert Center, California, School is in the 
midst of the Colorado Desert, fifty miles from 
the nearest town. But there is an active Jun- 
ior Red Cross there. One of the pupils wrote 
in a letter: “We Junior members decorated the 
schoolhouse for a Hallowe’en party. We 
charged admission and sold the food we 
served. We didn’t have as many people as we 
expected, so we had some food left over. The 
next day we sold that, and altogether we 
made $34.05. 

“When we heard that the government 
needed scrap metal, we got busy, and when we 
finally got a man to come after it, we had 
10,000 pounds. They gave us $35.36 for that. 
Then on December 7 we had a sale of war 
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JRC members in Omaha, Nebraska, made Hallowe’en 





bonds and stamps and sold $800.50 worth. 
Now we are making slippers for the armed 
forces and are thinking of another sale.” 


IT IS BECAUSE J. R. C. members 
keep on earning money through 
such ways as these that your Na- 
tional Children’s Fund is able to keep go- 
ing. When the S. S. Gripsholm sets sail 
it will carry many Japanese prisoners of 
war. They are to be exchanged for Amer- 
ican families who have been interned in 
China since the war. Naturally, these fam- 
ilies will be allowed to bring back only 
things they absolutely need. The trip will 
be a long and tiresome one for the many 
children on shipboard. So the N. C. F. has 
been called on for $400 which will be 
used to buy toys and games to amuse them. 
Through your generousness, these boys and 
girls will be able to have some fun on their 
voyage back to the States. 

Money means less in the British Isles these 
days where many, many things are rationed. 
So when the N. C. F. sent rubber boots to 
children on the Isle of Wight, letters like this 
began to pour into National Headquarters in 
Washington: 

“My sister Rita and I thank you very much 
for the Wellington boots you so kindly sent us. 
We shall find them very useful for coming 
across the wet fields on our journey to school. 
My mother has been very worried because she 
could not buy such boots for us, and we have 
such muddy paths to go through in order to 
get to school. Thanks so much.” 

Other parents of children who have received 
these boots have sent gifts of money to the 
British Prisoners of War Fund in appreciation. 





you Must know the pleasure your gift 

boxes bring to boys and girls around 

the world. Shipping charges for these 
make another call on the National Children’s 
Fund. Lady Stella Reading, head of the 
Women’s Voluntary Services in Great Britain, 
wrote after the holidays last year: 

“You cannot imagine what a boon your 
American Junior Red Cross gift boxes were, 
and how very welcome. This year it was al- 
most impossible to find a toy in any of the 
shops, and it was not merely a question of 
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money. People are now using a great deal 
of ingenuity in getting groups of Civil De- 
fense workers, who have to stand by for a 
set number of hours each day, to use this 
waiting period in making toys out of bits 
of wood from bombed buildings.” 


JUNIOR RED CROSS members in 
Stevington, Bedfordshire, Eng- 
land, collected and sold rose hips 
and chestnuts. The money they received 


for the sale was used to help provide Chris- 
mas gifts for Russian children. 







“,AMERICAN RED Cross relief to 
~ Russia continues to go forward all 
‘the time. Millions of dollars worth 
of medical supplies, surgical dressings, 
warm clothing, blankets, laundry and 
toilet soaps and dried milk have already been 
received and distributed by the Alliance of 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies. Of 
course you remember that a large shipment of 
shoes was bought for Russian children with 
$10,000 of your National Children’s Fund. 
This year, the Alliance of Red Cross and Red 
Crescent Societies will distribute in the name 
of the American Junior Red Cross 2,000 
pounds of hard candy and 10,000 gift boxes, 
each containing a number of small articles 
including toys, games, pencils, and hair 
ribbons. 


MEMBERS in Pleasant Hill, a one- 
room school in Antioch, Tennessee, 
collected hickory nuts and sent a 
large box of them as a Hallowe’en greeting to 
children in the Tennessee Children’s Home. 
They hope to send walnuts for Thanksgiving. 
Howard School in Nashville made two Jack- 
o’-lanterns and many table favors for the old 
folks in the Home of the Little Sisters of the 
Poor. For several years this school has pro- 
vided these Jack-o’-lanterns, and the Sisters 
report that after the old people enjoy the 
lanterns as decorations, pumpkin soup, a real 
treat, is made from them. 


HERE’S a letter from the Red Cross 

Field Director at Fort Custer, sent to 

members in Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
“The twirlers and Hallowe’en masks made 
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Students of St. Stephen’s School, Geneva, New York, 
collected more tin for the local salvage drive than any 
other school in their chapter 


by Junior Red Cross members of your chapter 
provided a great deal of fun at our party. 
Somehow there is nothing like ridiculous 
paper hats, masks and silly twirlers to give a 
Hallowe’en party the needed zest. The pa- 
tients had a wonderful time. There were nut 
cups filled with candy, and we had a sufficient 
supply for every mess hall, thereby giving the 
whole hospital personnel an opportunity to 
enjoy the gifts. The unique favors and deco- 
rated napkins made each tray look attractive. 
Our party was truly a success, and we feel 
that we owe a debt of gratitude to all members 
of the Junior Red Cross who make it possible 
to have real parties for our patients.” 


IN THE EARLY fall, J. R. C. members of 
Os, Norwood, Virginia, School studied the 

trees of the neighborhood. They made 
a collection of the leaves, pressed, mounted 
and labeled them. The pages were bound into 
a school correspondence album for fellow- 
members in a school in Fruitdale, South Da- 
kota. , 

Already the South Dakota school has 
acknowledged the album and promised to send 
a similar one in exchange. 

Norwood School reports that “We made the 
books from blue paper, 7 x 10 inches, which 
comes between layers of cotton padding used 
in making certain surgical dressings. The 
Red Cross was glad to give us this paper, as it 
would have been thrown away otherwise.” 
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The Baby Elephant 


Priscilla Elmer 


Pictures by Antonio Sotomayor 





“Some animal has been here.” said Balaina 


N a little village in Ethiopia, a boy was 

hurrying down the street. His name 

was Gabra Gorgis. He was carrying an 
umbrella. 

No, it was not raining. It was not go- 
ing to rain. The sun was shining. Just 
the same, Gabra Gorgis was right to 
carry his umbrella. 

For one thing, it was new. 

For another thing, the sun is very hot 
in Ethiopia. It is a good plan to carry an 
umbrella, or sunshade. 

Gabra Gorgis stopped in front of a 
mud hut. 

“Balaina!” he called. 

A boy ran out. He was Gabra Gorgis’s 
friend. ‘‘Hello!’’ he said. “Where are 
you going?” 

“To the watchtower,” said Gabra 


Gorgis. “Will you come along?” 
“Yes,” said Balaina. ‘What a fine 
umbrella!” 


“It’s new,” said Gabra Gorgis. “My 
father bought it for me in the city.” 
The umbrella was made of grass. It 
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was small, and had a very long handle. 
It didn’t fold up. 

“Tl get mine,” Balaina said. “It’s not 
new like yours, but it keeps the sun off.” 

Men, women and children carry um- 
brellas in Ethiopia. 

The two boys left the village. They 
passed a patch of sugar cane. Balaina 
broke off a stick, and munched it as they 
walked along. Soon they came to a big 
field. The field had just been plowed. 
Grains of wheat had been planted in it. 
In the middle of the field, there was a sort 
of platform. That was the watchtower. 
All day long, somebody had to sit in the 
watchtower and guard the field from 
birds and animals that came to eat the 
grain. 

Beyond the field lay the great forest. 

Gabra Gorgis stopped. “Look!” he 
said. 

There were footprints in the field. The 
footprints were big and round. They led 
from the forest to the watchtower and 
back again. 

“Some animal has been here,” said 
Balaina. “But what was it?” 

“Not a wild pig,” said Gabra Gorgis. 
“The prints are too big.”’ 

“Not a zebra,” said Balaina. 
prints are the wrong shape.” 

_ The boys looked at each other. 

“They almost look like elephant 
prints,” whispered Gabra Gorgis. 

“Yes, they do,” whispered Balaina. 

“But they are not big enough to be 
the prints of a grown-up elephant,” said 


“The 


Gabra Gorgis, “and, anyway, what 
would an elephant be doing in our wheat 
field? Elephants don’t dig up seeds!”’ 

They climbed into the watchtower. 

“This is queer! I left a stick of sugar 
cane up here, yesterday,” said Gabra 
Gorgis, “and it’s gone.” 

“Never mind! We can share my 
stick,” said his friend. 

All morning the boys guarded the 
wheat field. Once they drove away some 
wild pigs, and many times they shouted 
and stamped to frighten away birds. 

About noon, they took a nap. Some- 
thing wakened Gabra Gorgis. He opened 
his eyes sleepily. Then he gasped. 

He was looking at an elephant’s trunk. 
It wasn’t a big trunk. It was small. 

“It must belong to a baby elephant,” 
thought Gabra Gorgis. 

He lay perfectly still. 

The trunk moved this way and that. 
It seemed to be searching for something 
on the tower. It touched Balaina’s foot, 
and he woke up with a jump. 

“Be quiet,” whispered Gabra Gorgis. 
“It’s an elephant!” 

The boys watched. 

“He took your sugar cane,’ whispered 
Balaina, ‘“‘and he’s come back for more.” 

The little trunk went on searching. It 
found Gabra Gorgis’s umbrella. It 
curled around the handle, grasping it 
firmly. The umbrella disappeared over 
the side of the tower. 


“Oh!” groaned Gabra Gorgis. “My 
new umbrella!” 

He jumped up. 

There stood the elephant. He was a 


little one. He seemed puzzled by the 
umbrella. He decided it wasn’t good to 
eat. He waved it around in the air. Fi- 


nally he held it straight up over his head, 
just as if he knew what it was for. 

Gabra Gorgis couldn’t help laughing. 
‘‘Please,”’ he said, “give me back my um- 
brella! You don’t want it.” 

But the little elephant backed away. 
He was timid. He started toward the 
forest. 

“Wait!” cried Gabra Gorgis. 

He snatched up the stick of sugar cane. 

“This is what you want! Come and 
take it, and give me my umbrella!” 

The baby elephant stopped. He looked 
hard at the sugar cane. He came back. 
Gently he dropped the umbrella on the 
tower and seized the sugar cane. He 
slapped it against the ground, to break it. 
Then he stuffed it in his mouth. His eyes 
rolled with pleasure. 

There was a low trumpeting sound 
from the forest. 

“Tt’s the mother!” said Balaina. “She’s 
calling to him.” 

Chewing the sugar cane, the little ele- 
phant ambled into the forest. Soon he 
was out of sight. 

“He has trampled up our field,” said 
Balaina. 

“Yes,” said Gabra Gorgis, “but didn’t 
he look cute under the umbrella?” 
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Let's Set the Table 
in Spanish 


ALMA REISBERG 


I Mother says to you, “Haga el favor 
de poner la mesa” (ag-ah el fah-vohr 
duh poh-nayr lah méh-sah), you will be 
bright to know that she has just asked 
you in Spanish, “Please set the table.” 
Won’t she be surprised when you tell 
her that because Aunt Bess is coming for 
dinner it will be necessary to have an- 
other “plato,” “vaso,” and a “servil- 
leta?”’ 

On this page are pictures of objects 
that you use every day at mealtime; with 
the Spanish name for each of them is 
the pronunciation. The “el” and “la” 
simply mean “the.” (Pronounce them 
“ell” and “lah.’’) 

A good way to test your memory is to 
put your hand over the printed. word, 
and, while looking at the picture only, 
to repeat its name aloud. 

So long till we meet again, or as they 
say in Spanish, “Hasta luego” (ah-sta 
lweg-oh. ) 

El mantel (mon-téll) tablecloth 
La servilleta (ser-beel-yay-tah) napkin 
El vaso (bah-so) 
El cuchillo (coo-chéel-yo) 
El salero (sah-lay-ro) 
El pimentero (pee-mane-tay-ro) 
pepper shaker 

La taza (tah-sah) 
El platillo (plah-téel-yo) 
La cuchara (coo-chah-rah) 
El jarro de la crema 

(har-ro day lah cray-mah) . .creamer 


El azucarero (ah-soo-cah-raéy-roh) 
sugar bowl 


El tenedor (tay-nay-doér) 
El plato (plah-to) 
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Last fall we filled thirty-three gift Ce ec for the children in oth- 


* 
er parts of the 2 - All winter the hik& of Room 11 kept a feed- 


ing station for the - They gave them Ci (bread), <> (suet), 


We Qe we Ane 


t 
(crackers), and @ e — a 


eez-. (seeds). Since we are near the fees ae 
ews “eo 
an 


(hospital), we sent ten a>) (tray) favors for each holiday. At Christmas- 





time we did our most important work for the hospital. We made decorations for 


their MD. window Se - for each child, 3% (puppets) 


to go with a story, a for each child, anda or Sy 


Cw 
for each child. We gave won to help buy s for the Navy 


Recruiting Office, ae help buy =| s and 8 
for the dayroom at Westover Field, and twenty-two rh to the National 


Children's Fund. Miss Pottenger was a patient in the Springfield Hospital for 
many weeks, and all the rooms at Lincoln School took turns sending her some 


greeting every day. 





We sent tray favors, pictures, books, letters and other 


greetings made by the children. 


From The Junior Red Cross Bulletin, Springfield, Massacmsetts 


GOOD BICYCLE RULES 

Keep brakes and steering mechanism in good working 

order. 
Ride at night only if bicycle is equipped with lights. 
Obey all traffic laws, signs and signals. 
Ride close to right curb, at a safe speed. 
Signal whenever you are going to stop or turn. 
Never hang on to automobile, truck or streetcar. 
Ride one on c bicycle, unless bicycle is built for two. 
Stop at street when riding out of blind driveway or alley. 
Keep hands on handle bars, except to signal a turn or stop. 
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